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Eleven 


This is Dek Unu Magazine. In Esperanto, dek unu means "eleven." Eleven 
images from a single artist. Eleven artists in eleven solo issues each year. 

Dek Unu publishes the work of a new photoartist in each issue. The artist's work 
and words are featured alone and in individual focus as the sole purpose for 
each issue of the magazine. Unlike other arts and letters magazines which 
might look for work from a variety of artists to support an editorial staff's theme, 
at Dek Unu, theme and imagery are always each artist's own. 


This Month 


At night, the blues seem extra cool and the reds seem extra hot. At least 
part of the attraction of low-key, moody images is the question of what, 
exactly, might be lurking in the shadows. Perhaps the other half of the 
attraction is the stunning, almost explosive effect of bright lights against 
those same shadows. 

For the photographer, the challenge has always been that exposures that 
show shadow details correctly also render lights as big, white blobs of 
over-exposed background. And correctly exposed whites result in big, 
black blobs of featureless murk. Similarly, in full-light photography, 
photographers compose images by balancing visual masses and leading 
lines in pleasing patterns. In night photography, the question becomes 
how to balance the size and strength of the consuming darks against the 
overpowering visual weight of 1000 watts of light. 

The promise of those lurid neons and almost-edible tungstens, along with 
the implied hazard hiding in those mars black shadows, has led photog- 
raphers to both science and serendipity in the search for night photos that 
“work.” By both craft and the good luck that favors the prepared mind, 
Robert von Sternberg’s night images work. 


Enjoy Crowded Vacancies. > 


Often, | capture scenes in which human figures are distant or absent, roadside 
moments that are crowded with aesthetic meaning despite their ostensible 
vacancy. The neon lighting at this animal hospital created a sharp separation 
of the left of the image from the right. My family history with animals added to 
this image. 
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While traveling through the town of Bishop, my wife and | were drawn to the in- 
tensity and contrast of the light focused on the front of this church. The building 
literally glowed in the comparative darkness of the neighborhood setting. 





There was an old bowling alley on the strand near the Hermosa Beach pier. 
| never attempted bowling but | did have an attraction to the dim interior 
where the participants gathered waiting for their turn. 





In the mid-1950s, | knew someone who drove a Culligan Water truck after 
returning, disillusioned, from his military service in the Korean War. This 
image reminds me of him. 





When | originallly captured this image, | was uncertain as to the correlation 
between a red fiberglass horse mounted on top of a pole and a U-Haul 
Rental business. 





For over three years, | was employed after school as a service station 
attendant. My appreciation for artificially illuminated spaces separated 
from darkness started then. 





Taking advantage of contrast between the extremes of dark and light allows 
for a dramatic portrayal of subject while minimizing potential distractions. 





| recorded this image of Nobu restaurant during the final phases of con- 
struction prior to the installation of any identifying signage. The illumi- 
nated structure seemed radiant against the night sky. 





Pizza has never been a meal of choice for me. | found this window display 
of two remaining slices amusing. 
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My wife and | have stayed at the Chancellor Hotel in San Francisco on 
Union Square numerous times. This Post Street view is from a Chancellor 
room. 





The reflection of blue light on the side of this building seemed out of 
place. | am attracted to this sort of anomaly. 





Crowded Vacancies? 


My wife, Patricia, who is also a photographer (MA, California State, 
Fullerton) uses words accurately and cleverly and was first to 
suggest that a large selection of my images were simultaneously 
empty and crowded, leading to "crowded vacancy” as an unofficial 
title for the portfolio. The images rarely include people, but always 
show humanity's marks on the land; even in our bodily absence, we 
make our presence insistently known. 
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Robert von Sternberg 


Your long and winding road in photography started with Surfer 
magazine in 1962. How did that happen? 


| was head of retail sales for Jacobs surfboards in Hermosa Beach, 
and | had a reasonable reputation for my ability to ride waves. 
Slightly prior to 1962, | had bought a camera and two lenses to 
photograph my friends surfing. A connection suggested | send some 
photos to John Severson, the founder of Surfer magazine, and two of 
the images from my first roll were published in the magazine's 
second edition. Along with payment came an offer of a contributing 
photographer position. It was truly a case of being in the right place 
at the right time. 


A published pro and still in college. Great! Right? 


Although being published in Surfer provided professional 
credibility and a certain degree of peer status, the costs for 
travel, equipment, and materials made it less profitable than 
commercial or fashion photography. | lived in a converted space 
above a garage at the beach and ate canned hash, sardines, 
fried eggs, and avocados and augmented my income selling 
surfboards. 


After marriage and graduation, living marginally lost its appeal 
and | left Surfer and accepted a middle school faculty position 
teaching Social Sciences and European History, supplemented 
with a part-time, pay-per-publication job at New York-based 
Competition Surf Magazine. 


Some teachers think middle school deserves hazard pay. 


The middle school administration, when considering my 
previous magazine experience, approached me with an offer to 
take charge of the school yearbook as a classroom teaching 
option. | accepted, and the students that participated were the 
best: bright, motivated, and genuinely enthusiastic. We put out 
two "newsstand magazine” quality yearbooks, and the student- 
produced editorial images proved compelling. The second year, 
| was assigned the school's most accelerated students, and. as 
rewarding as the experience was, by the end of the year | was 
exhausted and elected to resign prior to a third contract 


In 1967, my wife and | sold everything of value and purchased 
tickets to Luxembourg, via a stopover in Iceland. We only took 
carry-on luggage, 300 feet of bulk film, a camera, and a film 
loader. We purchased a VW campervan in Luxembourg, 
sleeping bags, a cookstove, and a map of Europe. It was a no- 
reservations, daily-decision itinerary, 33,000-mile tour of 
destinations, often with no knowledge of what we might find 
when we arrived. The 13-month journey took us through all of 


Western and Eastern Europe, except Albania. We camped, rented 
a house in Spain, stayed in hotels, were invited as guests in the 
homes of newly-met friends, and we enjoyed a 3-month escape 
from European cold in Morocco. 


How did the road trip impact your photography? 


Prior to this trip, | appreciated the photographs | saw in Life, Look, 
and National Geographic magazines; but | was completely oblivious 
to the non-commercial fine art efforts of photographers like Cartier- 
Bresson, Lartigue, Frank, Weston, Winogrand, Lyons, Adams, 
Friedlander, Stieglitz, Brassai, Erwitt, Brandt, Meyerowitz, Cosindas, 
Arbus, Lange, Newman, Kertesz, Smith, Uelsman, Callahan, 
Davidson, Sudek, etc., and | hadn't even seen the Steichen-curated 
book entitled The Family of Man. As we traveled, and as my vision 
expanded, my ambition as a photographer morphed from some sort 
of sports and promotional portrait work into what is sometimes 
referred to as "social landscape" photography. 


Back to California and back to work? 


When we returned from Europe, | was hired part-time to teach 
photography at a community college after | had an exhibition of my 
European images in their art gallery. Simultaneously, | pursued two 
graduate degrees at two separate universities, curated what turned 
out to be a pivotal museum exhibition of Los Angeles photographers, 
received a Newport Harbor Art Museum commission for an exhibition 
with two other photographers, and was included in a six-page Art in 
America article written by the museum director, Tom Garver, who 
reviewed the Newport Beach exhibition. 


The courses | taught at Santa Ana Community College proved to be 
popular with the students, and | was offered both a full-time position 
and then, later, the Art Department chair position. It was an 
overwhelming three-year whirlwind; but, when the dust settled, in 
1971, | applied for a tenure-track teaching vacancy at California 
State University, Northridge, where | remained for 35 years. 


What have you found most rewarding about teaching? Most 
challenging? 

Student youthful energy, enthusiasm, and creative optimism 
were a more than sufficient reward to balance the inefficient and 
sometimes questionable administrative policies regarding 
department needs and requests, and the all too frequently 
irrelevant departmental and school-level meetings. 


Is there an essential "message" (or more than one) that you 
gave your students about the work or a life in the arts? 


My first message to first semester Fine Art majors was that 
achieving continuous success as a working fine artist, 
specifically regarding a future of adequate financial reward, was 
an extremely rare occurrence, and, perhaps they should 
seriously consider developing alternative professional skills. 


The second message was photographic opinion-oriented. 

| insisted that the camera was no more than a mechanical 
extension of their eye. | also suggested that they were their 
own primary audience and should create work that they wanted 
to see. 


Added to this simplistic approach to art analysis and criticism, | 
liked to propose that they would have to learn how to incorpo- 
rate their personal philosophy and experiences into a large 
number of images before they should even begin to consider the 
value of an individual style that might have a broader appeal to a 
potential art market audience. 


Finally, | also guaranteed students that if they selected their own 
dress attire for an event, or ordered their own dinner from a 
restaurant menu, they were decidedly artistically discerning 
enough to make meaningful photographs --- if they were willing 
to expend the energy to learn to see, rather than just to look. 


There are miles of exhibition credits on your résumé but 
there's one particularly outstanding story. 


As partial payment for some promotional photos | made for a 
brochure for the Downey Museum of Art, the director set me up for 
a show in one of the museum's smallest rooms. When | returned to 
discuss specifics, | was greeted by a newly-appointed director who 
wanted to know how | planned to fill the whole museum with 
photography. Apparently, the previous director's calendar failed to 
mention that 90%+ of the space during my time slot had yet to be 
determined. For reasons still unclear to me, | said it would be 

a "group show," not having the slightest clue how to proceed. 


Fortunately, | had 9 months to assemble an exhibition, and | was 
lucky to be Darryl Curran's teaching assistant at CSU, Fullerton. 
Darryl introduced me to Robert Heinecken and, one evening, we 
complied a list of all the photo-artists we thought would be 
significant additions. | spent hundreds of hours over the next 9 
months collecting work from artists for the show, entitled 
CONTINUUM. Darryl Curran designed the catalog, Robert 
Heinecken wrote the narrative, | curated the exhibition selections, 
and Ed Sievers installed the work in 30 non-stop hours without 
asking for museum staff help. Beverly, the director, fell asleep in 
the office as we worked through the night before the opening 
reception, finishing with minutes to spare before opening the doors 
to the public. 1969 was a big year for fine art photography in the 
Los Angeles area, CONTINUUM included many internationally 
important artists, and the museum broke attendance records. 


However? 


In 1969, Downey was a city rumored to have previously banned 
Tarzan books from their library shelves because the city disap- 
proved of Tarzan and Jane's not having been married. Considering 
this mindset, the large number of visitors to the museum soon drew 
the attention of the city, which was quite displeased with a full-sized 
sculpted photographs by Ellen Brooks of nude images positioned 
on a chaise lounge. Photographic transparencies of nudes by 
Robert Heinecken illuminated by a TV screen caused a stir as well. 


Someone from the city covered the Ellen Brooks work with a beach 
towel and the city threatened to shut down the show and/or defund 
the museum. 


The Los Angeles Times learned of the situation and wrote a glow- 
ing review of the show along with a scathing review of the Downey 
threat of censorship, and the show was left to run for its scheduled 
time. Many of the museum's visitors were reported to have lifted 
the towel off the Ellen Brooks piece to see what the controversy 
was all about. 


Other mentors, influencers, or motivators along the line? 


First, my wife Patricia --- and her 5 decades of true support for our 
lifestyle. She has a BA degree in Design from UCLA, and an MAin 
Photography from California State University, Fullerton, and with her 
sophisticated artistic eye, she derives great joy in spotting potential 
"Kodak moments" when we are out in search of possibly definitive 
photographs. 





Patricia and Robert Sternberg 


Next, Leroy Grannis, a well respected "surf" photographer, intro- 
duced me to darkroom photography in a series of Friday nights 


as we worked together on a promo for Jacobs Surfboards. He 
talked me through the basics enough times that | understood what 
was required to produce a printed photograph from the cameras 
and darkroom technology of 1960. Leroy Grannis did the photo- 
graphs for the Jacobs advertising but, in the process, | had 
obtained a working technical knowledge of the darkroom, provided 
by a generous, patient, and knowledgeable tutor. 


Todd Walker, whom | first met during the CONTINUUM show, is 
one of the most outstanding teachers | can remember. In extended 
phone calls with me in my studio darkroom, he patiently supervised 
while | mixed, applied, exposed, and developed gum bichromate, 
cyanotype, saltpaper, platinum, palladium, and Van Dyke Brown 
process prints, providing a solid foundation for my teaching non- 
silver techniques successfully in my own classroom.. 


Phil Bard, introduced me to the digital world in 2004, and has since 
guided me through the Photoshop maze and has helped me solve 
the majority of my printing nightmares for the last 16 years. Prior to 
retiring, Phil owned and operated Cirrus Digital Imaging, an 
extremely high-quality digital service bureau. | genuinely credit his 
technical guidance to have had a significant influence on my mid- 
late career desire to re-enter the art world with serious intent. 


You started photography when match-needle metering was a 
big innovation. Are you digital, analog, or both these days? 


| love b&w silver gelatin prints, but, in 2004, when | sold my 
chemical darkroom equipment and related film cameras, | had no 
sense of anxiety about closing a four-decade-long chapter of my 
life. | was more than a little apprehensive about the digital learning 
curve, but color on the paper surfaces made for digital printing was 
far too inviting for me to ignore. | had shot a lot of color film, 
primarily for commercial interests, but | never related well, visually, 
to any of the chemically developed paper surfaces for color. 
However, pigmented digital inks on paper allowed me to capture 
personal interest color images | would have previously ignored 


in favor of monochromatic versions. Selecting work from my 
"analog" archives, | have scanned a large number of b&w "vintage" 
film negatives and currently print them digitally with archival 
pigment inks --- and | have vowed never to breathe chemical 
darkroom fumes again. 








Robert von Sternberg 

©Bill Parr 
Do you have favorite equipment or tech tips? For night 
photography? 


This is a loaded topic in that | have an affinity for new and well- 
designed tools of the trade. Some refer to this as "gear 
acquisition syndrome". | have owned and used countless 35mm 
and 2 1/4 roll film and 4x5 sheet film cameras, pocket-size digital 
point and shoot cameras, crop frame and full frame state of the 
art digital equipment, and ultra-wide-angle to long telephoto 
lenses from most of the major manufacturers. Ultimately, though, 
the image you make with the camera you left the house with, no 
matter what it is, is remarkably often the best choice for the job. 

| am sometimes surprised by the number of my prints located in 
museum permanent collections of art that | captured using a 
small, pocketable, digital point and shoot camera featuring a 1" 
digital sensor. 


At night, | recommend working from a decent tripod, utilizing a two 
(or more) second shutter delay, possibly in combination with a 
remote shutter release, turning off any image stabilization setting 
unless using a high ISO while hand holding the camera, and devel- 
oping a philosophical set of conceptual reasons as to why ten- 
ebrism / chiaroscuro-style illumination is an environment conducive 
to the creation of rewarding imagery. 


Many specific camera and lens tools that are available do greatly 
help resolve certain photographic problems, but in my opinion, 
more significant to any successful image-making is a firm and 
practiced understanding of light, and the principles of basic design. 
The phrase, "Chance favors a prepared mind,” should serve as a 
reminder that the absolute best camera of choice does not make 
the image, the person holding the camera does. 


Talk about your philanthropy? Who, what, where, why, how? 


For the last eight years, | have served as the executive director of 
The Museum Project, a philanthropic association of accomplished, 
well-distinguished, late-career American artist photographers who 
donate selected work from personal archives to demonstrate their 
appreciation for public institutions that promote photography as a 
fine art. 


About 20 years ago, after a lunch meeting to sell some of my work 
to a curator, | offered to donate some other artists' unframed work 
from my own private collection. It occurred to me that the donation 
seemed emotionally superior to the income from the sale. Many 
distinguished and successful artists whom | knew shared the 
notion that our careers had greatly benefitted from the inclusion of 
our photography in both institutional exhibitions and permanent 
collections of art and, with their help, we have developed The 
Museum Project as an attempt to give back. 


The artists who participate definitely do not need another entry to 
their résumés, and they do not seek tax relief from their donations. 
Between 2012 and December 2020, we have placed more than 


6,200 photographs into 219 institutional permanent collections in 
49 states, Washington, D.C., Australia, Canada, France, Great 
Britain, Ireland, Luxembourg, and Switzerland. Elaine Vedette 
Tack's documentary describing our work is available at The 
Museum Project on Vimeo. 


What's next? A new project on the horizon? 


Covid-19 has reduced our travel plans to an absolute zero level, 
and the art gallery that has represented my photography for the 
last 10 years fell victim to the pandemic and permanently closed its 
doors in September. What is next? We have over 300,000 
frequent flyer miles waiting to be safely used in pursuit of new 
adventures, and | would like to find respected and time-honored 
gallery representation where my style of image-making is 
compatible with the other represented artists’ work. 


Website: www.robertvonsternberg.com 
Instagram: #robertvonsternberg 
E-mail: rvsmalibu [at] yahoo [dot] com 


To Buy This Issue In Print 


Visit www.magcloud.com to buy this issue 
or any other from the Dek Unu Archives 
Full color, 36 pages, perfect-bound. 
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Sales support the artists and non-profit 
Dek Unu Magazine 


Dek Unu Magazine, a division of Dek Unu Arts, publishes and promotes fine art photography as a not-for-profit entity located 
at 1618 San Silvestro Drive, Venice, Florida, United States of America. Dek Unu Magazine, ©2018, 2019, 2020 Dek Unu 
Arts, all rights reserved. Unless noted copyrights for included images are owned by the artists and used by permission. 


Dek Unu Magazine publishes eleven monthly editions online at https://www.dekunumag.com and in print on demand through 
Magcloud, a division of Blurb, Inc. Please see guidelines for submissions at https://www.dekunumag.com/submit and direct 
questions regarding the publication process to dekunumag@gmail.com. Other correspondence: dekunuarts@gmail.com. 
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